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The nature of the social studies* and their 

-international diaensions are ezaained. Discussion focuses on tW 
definition o^ th^ social studies and the role of knowledge and ways^ 
of knowing i^ ^the social studies. In contrast to the social sciences, 
the social studies are designed primarily for instructional pur^ses. 
They include the substantive portions of human behavior and 
pr,ocedural modes that ha;ve been selected and adapted for use 'in 
schools, and ojbher instructional situations. Also, the proces^ by 
which' a sQtial studies class^ deals with sub jecKoatter is part of the 
social studies. Ihe internationalization of social studies is due to 
a coMtton knowliBdge bas§ accepted globally ty all scciiil scientists. 
Because the social studies aire in the center of a constant guest for 
verifiable know^ledge as their content, it is notfed that, verification 
requires meeting certain condi^on of Evidence and truth. This 
process of verification has been brought in.to ihe ciassroom through 
the use of an inductive method of inquiry. The^e epistei^logical 
considerations are relevant beyond the .classroom, thougn^because 
they illustrate the development of a common cultural element in the 

^emerging global society. The paper concludes tiat students sjjould. 
become awar^of the common intellectual and affective bonds that 
unite them ro their a<:ademic and social brothers throughout the 

. woi:!'^. ^(Author/SD). 
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Two basic, topics are addressed in this paper: The first, largely 
descriptive^ is concerned with a definition of the sociaL studies. 
The' second, largely analytical and prescriptive, is conc-erned with 
the raie of knowledge and ways o'f knowing in the social studies. 
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.^^^c.r"'' the Views df UNESCO,, the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, nor the Naticwal Council for the, Social Studies ■ ' 



THE SOCIAL STUDn;S: THEIR liATURE AKD POIEl\TIAL 

This is a conference on the social studies. That 'lEact alone is not re- 
markable. .Aftei- all,'ve have ^11 at soxo tine or other attended various con- 
ferences on teaching, on research, on instructional toateriais, on sxmdry prp- 
fessioaai natters. , This is also an international conference. That too is not 
necessarrfy reiuarkabler ^ G iv en t-he j>rof€SSional status and occupat ional pcsitioa 
of* the conference delegates here it is very likely that' most of us have had the 

opportunity to participate in other such conferences attended by an international 

t 

clientele* » ^ ^ • * 

'^'But it' is a literally remarkable event toliold this first intematiraal 
con^^rence on one aspect of social studies teaching , ^ .e . , its r9le in education 
foT peace and respect for. human rights. Given the unique nature of this con- 
ference it appears to be especially appropriate to address .ourselves initially 
to two basic and interrelated 'concerns : (1) the nature of \he social studies 
and (2). the international dimensions of the social studies and its related 
discipline, the social sciences. ^ • ' ' 

In much the same way^as the fitst speaker for the affirmative in a formal 
debate, I view my first, task and responsibility as that of defining our terms. 
J realize, of course, the problem inherent in attempting to formulate a defini- 

tion that is accep^iable to fifteen professionally competent and qualified indi- 

i • 

viduals who live in siocieties that may have differing^ values, orientations, 

; ^ 

and views of what constitutes social reality. My approach, therefore,, is not 
to define dogmajticall]^ and for all time the nature of the social studies. 
Rather it is to place before you a rahge of possible views and perspectives ^ 
on this entity We shall he bandying about durjLng tl|e ensuijig week of delibera- 
tipns. And, not surprising, I shall conclude with some observations of ray 



-r. • -2- 

• • • • 

awn on the nature of the beasts The range of definitions of the social studies 

can be plac^ on a continuun with this definition at one end; '*The social 

* * ^ 

sciences are , foundations of the siJcial studies in three distinctive ways^ First, 
'the social sciences are prioary sources of the coxrtent of .the social studies: 
the concepts, generalizations, and ttiethods of inquiry. Secrad, the social 
foundations of curricultin) planning in the -social studies draw data froca the 



social sciences related to societal ^aixies, probiens, changing conditions, 
and our democratic heritage^ Third, the psychological foundations of curriculuza 
planning in the social studies draw data froca the social sciences related tc 
social processes, learning, child development, and other psychological -metho- 
dological aspects of instruction." . ^ 

At the other end of the continuun is a statement like this: "SociaL studies 
(is) that part of the school's general education prograio which is concerned 
with the preparation of citizens for ^rticipation in a democratic society. 
Social studies is not, then, simply an offshoot of the social sciences, with 

content to be dictated by the interests and desires of academicians in the 

' ^ (^) ' * 

social studies and history." 

By further examining the literature one can find addttional definitions at 
or near these ends of the continuum and at several points in between. Let me 
at this point' make some observations attempt some distinctions. * *^e Y 

/ave observed from various /definitions that the fi^ld o? the social studies in- 
[:orporates. a blend of cbarieteristics. It- is 'concerned with the ne^ds of the 
individual and with the problems of society. It inquires into the attitudes 
that people have toward social phenopnena and examines tVie intellectual tools that 
humankigd has fashioned to assess competing claims to knoWedge. Even though the 
social studies have evolyed into an entity of their own we have also observed 
tliat they bear a close relationship to the social sciences. Some use the term * ' 
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^oayiaously vith the social sciences. Oth^.^s^^:^e special pains to disassoci- 
ate it froa the social sciences. Perhaps it may be helpful to describe soae 
comon characteristic relationships betveen the social studies and the social 



sciences^ 



The ternj social sciences has cosie to be* viewed as applicable feo schoilrly • 
naterials about the interrelationship of human beings vitli^one another, vith 
groups, -end vith their environment. An econocaist*"s'§OTograph on t^e gross 
national product of a given nation, a sociologist's £tudy of the power structure 
^of a village tribfe, a political scientist 's proposed international agreement on " 
• the peaceful use of outer space are examples of materials that belong among the 
s.ocial sciences. They are the results of orderly experimentation. They are 
addressed to a cosmunity of scholars, and they must meet the standards of scholar 
ship. Although the materi^^of the social sciences may or may not be used for 
instructional. purposes at the college or even high-sc>iool level, their primary 
purpose is to"add to our -store of verified facts, testable knowledge claims, 
and theoretical propositions. - • . ^ • 

It is not surprising that in an area as dynamic and comparatively young 
as the social sciences the boundary lines of the field are fluid and eOianging 
with each generation. No better indication of this malleability is found than * 
in the undei^ying framework of two encyclopedias on the social sciences: the 
•gnctclopedia of the Social Sciences , published in the early'1930s, and the Inter- 
national Eticyelopedia of the Social Sciences . pub'liShed a generation later in 
1968. T^e first defined the social sciences consisting of politics, econo- 
mic^, law, antHrogplogy, sociology, penology, and social work. The second took., 
a more expanded view*and included articles devoted to the concepts, theories, and] 
methods of the following disciplines: i f • 



Andiropology --'including cultural, econcxaic, physical, political, 
social, and applied anthrppology , as well as artheology, ethnography, 
ethnology, and ling^jistics. 

Economics — including econometrics, ecnnoaic history, the histoiy 
of econoaic thought, economic developnient , agricultural econo- 
Eiics, industrial organization, intemationat economics, labor 

^ 

economics, noney arid banking, public* finance , and. certain aspects 
of business nanagenent. 

Geography - -including cdltural, economic political, and social 

« 

geography, but not physical geography* ^ 

History -- including the traditional subject-matter fields o£ his- 
tory and the^ scope and methods of historiography* 

J 

Law — including jurisprudence, the major legal systems, legal theory, 
• • » • * , ■• • 

and the irelation of law to the other soci^ sciences. 
Political science — including public administration, public law, 
international relations, comparative politics, political theory, 
and the study of policy making and politica'l be^iavior. 
Psychiatry — including theories arid descriptions of the principal 
mentaL disord^er^ "and methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
Psychology — including clinical, counseling, jsducational, experi- 
mental, personality,, physiological, social, and appalled psychology^ 
Sociology-- including economic, -otganizationa^l, political^ rural, 
and urban sociology; the sociologies pf knowledge, law, religion, 
and medicine; human ecology; the History of social thought; 
soci'ometry and .other snjall-group reserach; survey resear,ch; 
'and ^uch special fields as criminology and demc^raphy. 



10* Statistics — including theoretical statistics, the design of 
experiments, . non-sajnpling errors, sample surveys, govermmmt 
statistics, and the use of statistical methods in social 
science research. * • . . 

The editors of the International Encyclop<^i.a of the Social Sciences ob- " 
served that there is no final answer to the question of vhat are the social 
sciences. The definition very likely vill continue to change frocn generation to 
generation. Even within our present generation there are differences of opinion 

as to whether history is properly included in the social sciences or in the 

I 

humanities, whether geography is a social or an earth science, and whether 
psychology is a social or a natural science • ' 

4low for the attempt at synthesis an efinition. In' contrast with ,the 
social scij^nces, the social s.tudies are designed primarily for instructional 
purposes. . They include those substantive portions of human behavior as well 
as those procedural modes of inquiry that have been selected and a*dapted for 
' use in the schools or other instructional situations* The ter^^Cci^l studies 
indicates materials whose content and aim ^re pred om inant ly ^^^ial > The social 

V ' 

studies utilize the substantive and procedural aspects of^ the social sciences 
for pedagogical purposes. A primary grade unit of study on local geography, 
\ a middle gr^de . inquiry inta the causes of the Second World War,, or a secondary 
schopl project that relates practical work experience witfi economic^prin- 
ciples have little or nothing to contribute to the sura total of new humati know- 
ledge* They are, however, examples of the utilization of the social sciences , 
. for instructional purposes. They are examples of social studies materials. 

Although the social sciences and the social' studies are alike in that both 
* 

deal with human relationships, they differ as to standards and pirrposes. The* 
. fundamental tests of the social sciences ar<j scholarship and eventual social 
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utility, whereas the fundanental test o£ the social studies is instructiooal 
utility". The justi'f'ication for the social studies ^lerges out of the needs of 
the individual and the imperatives of s'ociety. Son^e kind of spcialiEation pro- 
cess-or social education-would be needed even if no entity caHed the social 
sciences 'existed. But the fact that it does exist provides the social studies . 
teacher and student with a rich and indispensable source of concepts, insights, 

procedures^ and data. • ^ 
The process-by which a_social studies class deals _with %ubject matter is 
. juse as indispensable a part of the social studies as the content of the material 
itself 1 Included in these V^cesses are such intangibles as the atmosphere of 
the classro«n--from authoritarian to dembcratic; fhe rules by which knowledge 
claims are assessed-fron, an a priori to a scientific basis;, and 'the framework 
within which questions of value are handled-froa arbitrarily imposed assump- 
tions to tentative and reflectively examined assumptions. Here again, the para- 
'uel between thfe social studies and the social sciences is relevant] For the 
social scientist is also concerned with the conditions under which L conducts 

lnvQ,otigations--hi<^ hiSFfiS. nethod ol ogy , and assumptions. / 

Let us. now turn to the second distinctive ingredient of thi^ conference- 
its intematiojiaf dimension. 'Here my observations will be not only descriptive- 
but also highly selective. I intend to focu^ on one phenomenon which is per- 
tinent fro any disgussion of the social 'studies but e-speciall^' relevant f or ^— ^ 
gathering- of this sort. / For want of. a better term I shall refex-^to this pheno- 
menon ds.the intematZalization. of a discipline. Let^e iptroducfe_this idea 
by excerpting portions of .the Introduction to The International Encyclopedia . 
of the Social Sciences ^ 



... It is not just that the vocabulary of the social sciences 
has infiltrated everyday speech, although it is common for 
persons with no formal training in the social sciences to u&e ^ 
such terras as "IQ," "subculture/ "power structure,"- "GNP," ^ 
and "the unconscious" in their daily conversation. More impor- ♦ 
tant, many people today perceive the world differently because , 
they have been exposed 'to the perspective of the social sciences: 
* they raise their children differently; they have' different atti- 
tudes toward govemme^it borrowing arid spending; ^ they make dif- 
ferent judgments of their friends, neighbors and family members; 
they view both local and national politics differently; they place 
a different and more sympathetic interpretation upon the guilt 
of criminals, drug addicts, an^ ^leviants of all kinds; and they 
make different judgments of their own successes and failures r 
* ' / , Whether people are awar e of* it dr'not . • . the social sciences 

have influenced, 'if >iot determined, the assumptions about reality 
upon which their daily lives ^re fa^sed* • / > - 

When the editors of the International Encyclopedia of the Soc ial Sciences 

added the word international to the previous title, one can assume that 'they • 

did this not to postulate a platitude about the world getting smaller n'or to 

confirm a cliche about the interdependence of man. The significance of the 

additional word goes far beyond this- For one thing, it /lenptes the au.dience 

to whom the articles in the encyclopedia ' are addressed.- It also denotes the 

wide academic and national backgrounds of the contributors. Even though it 

M»c publish&4-fey-an-jnRgrIcan publishing compary, 322 of its more than lOQ-con- 

, • ' i 

tributors were affiliated with educational or other institutions outside the 
United Statles of America. But the most significant' implication of thife con- 
vergence of diverse contributots and readers is the remarkatle uniformity of 
their criteria for establishing knowledge claims. For the most part, they 
operate from a common epiitemological base. More than any one factor,! it is 
this coroaon basis .of verifying knowledge that makes the social scienc^sjxuly 

international.' ^ / 

The world intellectual community has never seriously nuestioned tjhe inter- 
liational nature of a dis/^ipline like mathematics. The same can be &aid of .the 



physical sciences and, to a lesser, extent . of- the biological sciences. The 
Lysenko controversy, involving the alleged hereditary transmission of acquired ^ 
characteristics, is an example of a rare episfemological clash among scientists 
in a giveh discipline. The general riilc am'ong .Practitioners in all the sciences- 
.including the social stfiences-is an adherence to a kind of full-fa ith-and-credit 
clause binding them all to observe certain scholarly amenities that permit any 
of t;he members of the 'fratgrnity to check the reported scientific ^findings of 
any other membJr. In rh. TnfPmational Encyclopedia, for example. Odile -- . 
Benoit-Guilbot of France reports on some .studies on worker participation in . 

« 

factory management conducted in Poland. He does not fear that t>e informed 
reader will be' unable to understand the prqcess by which thesfe studies were 
carried out. He knows that his academic colleagues can, within reasoiiable . 
lim-ii.^replicate these' studiesjn^many ol;her places in the world. The findings 
•are universally relevant to the extent that they. are empirically valid . And^ 
the procedure for validating them is common. It is international. 

What are the implications for the. social studies teacher of the intemati^on 
•alizatlon of bhe social sciences? We could- speak of the need 'for developing -, 
/more of a world-^ide outlook in social studie.s classrooms--and ,this would have 
considerable validity. But even more important is the need for the contemporary 
student to know the mode of inquiry 9^ the social scieatist, to know how he. 
generates his knowledge claims. The student needs to. know this at both the cog- 
nitive and affective levels. He needs to know the rudimentary aspects of.the , 
scientific method as it applies to social relations. .A^d he needs to commit , 
himself to the value of learning through a reasoned, logical, and. reflective , 
process rather than^hrough the intellectual short circuit, of "knowing"^ on tl»e. 
basis of unsupported generalizations or gut-level biases. 
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The existence of a comnton epii^temological base among the scientists of the 
world provicies us with, perhaps the most important characteristi^c of a world 
society. To speak in tems of a world society is not to engage in propagandis- 
tic internationalism or maudlin fraternalism. It i^s merely to affirm wliat 

dxists. Social studies teachers can neither ignore ni9r avoid the fact , The 

f ^ ^ ^ 

emergence of this -viable world society is one of the most compelling events of 

the twentieth century. , ' 

V Regardless 6f national origins most of us, yoang and pld, can feel a re- 

sponsive chord at these word written by Descartes in X640 in his Meditations 

on the First Philosophy : ^ ' \ . ■ » ' 

^ is x\ow some years sijrice I detected how'many were. tKe false 
beliefs that I had from my earliest youth adnvitted as. true; and 
how doubtful was 1§N/erything I had since constrticted on this, 
basis. . •.- • ■ - , 

In his quest for certainty, Descartes tells us, .He, inquired into every- 
thing he presumably knew to see what, if anything, he could accept as veri- 
fiable knowledge. The quest goes on V7ith modern humans in ^contemporary society. 
It is not surprising that the social studies should now be in the thick- of this 
continuing quest. What is surprising is the relative neglect of epistemolo- 
gical considerations in the *past^ among educators as a whole and social studies 
educators in particular. ' . ' * 

This is not the place Cor a detailed treatise on the quest;ion of what is 
knowlftdge. Ijt is po'ssible,^ tor example, for one to starf-from any of several 
approachers— the rational the empirical, the^ pragmatic > the intuitive. But 
any claim to .knowledge, no natter how initiated, must als6 meet agteefl upon 
conditions. Perhaps the most' important of thes^. conditions is that ^there be 
adequate evidence, to support the knowledge, claim. Ultimately, any claim to 



knowleage must also ineet the condition of' truthfulnes^ 
• ■ The truth .condition of knowledge Is the most difficult condition to meet/ 
O^e reason for this difficulty is the age-old and^still ur^resolved question, 
"What is truth?" The range of possible philosophical positions with regard 
•to th4 qu<.stion extends from the notion of a fixed and absolute conception of' 
truth,, to _a relativistic one, to 'one that says the question is unanswerable. 
The extent of 'the distances .T^etween the^e various positions is exemplified, by 
'the following quotations, the first from^the pen of k distinguished educational- 
philosopher and th'e second by a. group of outstanding scholars: 

Education implies teaching'. Taachi^ig' implies knowledge. - , 

Knowledge is truth. The truth is everywhere the same. 

Hence education should be every^vhere the same ^ 

suggest that the heart of any course of study designed . 

for the- whole people will be, if education is rightly 

understood, the same at. any time, in any place, under any 

political, -social, or economic conditions. > ^ . 

Being a form of social action, education always has a geo- 
. • , graphical and cultural loc^ion; it is therefore specific 
• ' . focal .and dynamic, not general, universal, and unchanging 

it is a function of a particular society at a particu ar time 
and place in history; it is rooted in' sbnje actual culture 
. and. expresses tbe philosophy and recognized needs of that 



It 
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culture .• 



is no6,within W scope of this discussion to go into all the'implica- 
tions fir the social studies teacher of these .varying conceptions of .the ^ruth 
condition of knowledge.: But just to drive home the fact that such abstract 
■considejations do indeed have practical implications, for' the'social studies, 

to the increasing concern 'in recent years'by social- studies curriculum 
and .classroom teachers with the use of the inductive method «of inquiry 
as the ■Jajor-.some would say, the only- legitimate approach to social studieb 



ion. Much' of the literature reads as if this mode o£ inquiry were ^ 
cept "discovery" and heralds a new "revolution" . in the social studies. 
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Actually, the epistcfeological ccsisiderations underlying this node of inquiry 
were dealt with in considerable detail at least'^^aT'early as the seventeenth 
century by the philosopher David Hume. He concluded categorically that it is 
impossible to arrive at any uncontestable generalizations on the basis of the 
/inductive method of inquiry alone, » His Argument is best illustrated by the 
classic: example that a persda cannot validly generalize that "All"'swans are 
white," even^^^K^ugh he may never have seen anything but white swans during hi's 
entire lifetime. Since it would be a practical inrpossibility for a person to 
observe all swans in the world, and since the existence of only one exception 
would invalidate the generalization, no such knowledge claim can be made. Tfee 

^ 

same ajrgument would apply to all other^generalizations ba^sed on induction. How 

true, then, is 'the statement that the inductive mode of Inquiiy should-be the • 

only (or best or most pi^eferred) approach to teaching the social studies? This 

example is cited not to argue that the inductive mode of inquiry is useless or 
> 

has no place in social studies instruction but rather to tender a warning about 
ove rex tending* an inherently restrictive warrant of knowledge. Inquiry has a 
legitimate heuristic value to the social studies student. It should not be 
reduced to ineffectiveness by exceeding its philosophical load limit, • ^ 
The significance for the social studies teacher of these epistemological 



considerations goes beyond their relevance for th^ classroom — as important as 

■■■ • ■ ■ i . .■ . 

that is. They illustrate the development of a common cujlturai element in our 
emerging world society^ The rules of the game, as it were, are becoming inter- 
nationalized. This is certainly true-among the educational decision makers 
in the nations of the world; It is recognized, of course, that there may be 
large numbers of. people who continue to u^e a father narrow conception of 
authority, for example, as a Warrant for knowledge claims. These auth<yritles 



«y reside ln.s..cr.d book, of scripture*, trib.l chi.fs. authoritarian leaders, 
. or ninistrics of education^ B« as tho dissemination of education^ ideas and 

Inh-S-ations catches »p vitl, the dlssaoination of technological know-how. the 
, hoped-for consequence will l-e a worldwide cc=-nity of scholars and informed 

citizens. . . -» 

ihe charge is c^ear to those of us in the social stuSies who wiH be. indue 
' ting the young 4nto a tvepty-first centur,- of'peaC. and respect far hunan 
rights: Make studcnts/'are of' the ccxn::.n intellectual and af'fective bonds 
that unite then, to tLir academic and social brothers throughout the world. 
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